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a source of deep mortification to Judge Spencer. The appointment of Jenkins under existing circumstances was an affair lie had anticipated with delight and exultation, the expression of which would have speedily followed the action of the Council. Governor Tomp-kms was in favor of Young, and told me afterwards that he had heard from one of the members what had been agreed upon at the informal meeting and was much mortified by it. He said that at that moment he was called out to receive Gen. Strong, of Vermont, who had served with distinction in the War, and that he detained his visitor longer than he would otherwise have done to gain time for reflection, in the hope of being able to devise some scheme to save Young; but he returned to the Council without a plan, when Htibbard's motion presented him with a way to escape.* Porter held the office for a year, and resigned it whilst I was detained at Hudson by sickness in my family, when Young was again dis-
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appointed thro' influences of which I need not speak.
The Governor deferred giving his casting vote upon the appointment of Attorney General until another day. when he promised to give it at his office in the Capitol. When that clay arrived, Judge Woodworth and myself were invited to dine with his brother-in-law, the Patroon; and Woodworth came late to dinner, having waited to ascertain the result of the Governor's action. When he came in Gen. Van Eensselaer, who knew in advance, asked him provokingly who was Attorney General; a question that he was obviously not happy to answer.1
Peter B. Porter was a man of prepossessing personal appearance, good address and fine mind. He was fortunate and, in no inconsiderable degree, successful as well in the field as in our national Councils during the War, and yet he was at no time popular with the masses. The reason was a general conviction that the acquisition of wealth was his master passion, to which every other was made
1 Mr. Van Vechtcn was, of course, removed from the office of attorney general, and Mr. Van Buren was appointed his successor. This appointment was made by the casting vote of the governor. Mr. Elmendorff and Mr. Dayton voted for Mr. Van Buren, and Messrs. Stranahan and IJubbard for Mr. John Woodworth. The circumstance is too trifling to deserve notice, except as an evidence of a jealous feeling which then began to exist between Judge Spencer and Mr. Van Buren. I do not impute the vote of Hubbard to the influence of Judge Spencer. Mr. II. was from Troy, and Judge Woodworth had many and powerful friends in that place, and in Mr. Ilubbard's district. This accounts well enough for the vote of Mr. Hubbard. But Stranahan had no personal partialities nor any influential friends, in his district, in favor of Woodworth; on the contrary, they were for Van Buren. The truth is, Stranahan, at that period of his political life, was much if not entirely, devoted to the views of Judge Spencer. I apprehend that Judge Spencer perceived that Mr. Van Buren was acquiring a greater influence in the State than the judge desired he should possess, and, therefore, persuaded Mr. Stranahan to endeavor to defeat his appointment. From this period, down to 1S17, when Mr. Clinton was nominated for governor, Mr. Van Buren and Judge Spencer, though both of them acting with the Republican party, and in good faith too, were very much inclined to thwart, the individual views of each other." Hammond, History of Political Parties in the State of New York, I, 302.—W. C. F.